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FOREWORD FOR “THE MAN 
ABOUT TOWN” 


“It is not, therefore, to pander to the 
“morbid tastes of overweening saintliness, to 
“encourage its arrogant assumptions, sanction 
‘Sts hateful, selfish exclusiveness, or advocate 
“that spirit of sour, diseased puritanical seclu- 
“sion from the innocent gayeties and enjoy- 
“ments of life, which has more deeply injured 
“the interests of religion than any of its pro- 
“fessed enemies; it is not, I repeat, with any 
“such unworthy objects as these that this 
“melancholy narrative is placed on record. 
“But, it is to show, if it ever meets their eyes 
“your man about town,” as the elite of the 
“rakish fools and flutterers of the day are 
“significantly termed, that some portions of 
“the page of profligacy are black—black with 
“horror, and steeped in the tears, the blood of 
“anguish and remorse wrung from ruined 
“thousands! That often the “‘iron is entering 
“the very soul” of those who present to the 
“world’s eye an exterior of glaring gayety and 
“recklessness; that gilded guilt must one day 


a 
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“‘be stripped of its tinselry, and flung into the 
“haze and gloom of outer darkness.” 
(From the ‘‘Diary of a Late Physician,” 
by Samuel Warren, author of 
“Ten Thousand a Year.’’) 


A STUDY IN SCARLET 


Nearly forty years ago a well known 
South Carolina journalist who rightly styled 
himself ‘One Who Knows,” published here a 
chronique scandaleuse entitled: 


“A CHECKERED LIFE, being a brief 
“history of the Counrress PourTA.Es, 
“formerly Miss Marie Boozer, of 
“Columbia, S. C. Her birth, early life, 
“marriage, adventures in New York and 
“Kurope, separation from her husband, 
“marriage to a French Count, off to 
“China, ete., etc., ete.” 


The title page of this now excessively 
rare brochure gives very little idea of the sur- 
prising adventures of that extraordinary girl, 
of whom the late Gen. John S. Preston said, 
that ‘“‘she was the most beautiful piece of 
flesh and blood” his eyes had ever beheld— 
and he had traveled far. 

As an addendum, under the head 
“Another Account,” this Columbia St. Simon 
published a sketch of Marie (Burton)Boozer 
from the San Francisco Chronicle, which differs 
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in several important particulars from his own 
graphic story. The western chronicler tells of 
the intense interest taken by General Sherman, 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Gen. Judson Kilpatrick 
and the Hon. Thurlow Weed in the precious 
pair, Mrs. Feaster and her beautiful daughter, 
who had adopted the name of her mother’s 
second South Carolina husband, Boozer. It is 
safe to assume that no reference to the frail 
Marie appears in the several biographies and 
memoirs of Sherman, for the editor of his 
correspondence with his family during his 
famous and infamous March to the Sea was 
not furnished with a single letter with a South 
Carolina date line, altho’ he wrote frequently 
from Georgia and North Carolina! 

Nor can any reference to her be found in 
Gen. O. O. Howard’s two volumes of Military 
Memoirs. Any one familiar with Mr. E. L. 
Wells’s graphic story of the domestic entourage 
of General Kilpatrick, when he so narrowly 
escaped capture by Gen. M. C. Butler’s troops, 
in March 1865, can understand the enthusi- 
asm of that cavalier servant for a beautiful and 
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defenceless female!* Nor is it probable that 
Thurlow Weed’s biographer, or the published 
records of the Union League Club of New 
York make any mention of the “loyal” ad- 
venturesses hailing form this State. 


It is amusing to a South Carolina octoge- 
narian to recall that the shrewd Sherman, the 
sacrosanct Howard, all of their new found 
friends—except, perhaps, the’ amorous Kil- 
patrick—were hoodwinked by these soiled 
doves from the South. 


The main facts set forth in this pamphlet 
as to Marie’s birth and early life in Columbia 
are correct. Altho’ it is known that the young 
girl toward the close of the War, when its 
result was hardly doubtful, accompanied her 


*See “A morning Call on General Kilpatrick,” by a Charles- 
ton Light Dragoon, E. L. Wells, in Southern Historical Society 
Papers for March, 1884. Here is a pregnant paragraph: 

‘‘And now in wild alarm there emerged from the house, whose 
weather-boards were fast being perforated by chance bullets, 
a Strange apparition, one quite out of place in such wild scenes— 
a forlorn, forsaken damsel—one who was “neither maid, wife nor 
widow” and who was “attached” to headquarters.” . . . “Seeing 
that she was in imminent danger from stray shots that were 
flying about, a cavalryman dismounted and conducted the poor 
thing, in all courtesy, to a drainage ditch, within which she 
crouched in safety, as if it had been a rifle-pit.” 
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mother in her visits to the Federal prisons, 
and that her mother harbored a Federal spy, 
or spies, during the absence of her husband, 
Captain Feaster, a Confederate Commissary, 
on official duties; yet, it is but fair to say that 
her conduct in society here was irreproachable 
up to the time of her exit with Sherman’s 
Army. She had attended the best schools in 
Columbia, and her beautiful face and figure, 
and sweet and modest demeanor had secured 
for her, in spite of some protest from the 
grandes dames of society, the entree into cir- 
cles in which her mother never could have 
appeared. 

It is remembered by several venerable 
gentlewomen, now alive, that she was invited 
and received much attention at certainly one 
dance, given in honor of several boy soldiers 
at home on brief furlough during those stir- 
ring days. 

Certainly one gentleman of the old school, 
sometime Arsenal and Citadel Cadet, and boy 
soldier of the Confederacy, still remembers the 
beautiful Marie, for he made mud pies with 
her in Newberry, went to the Baptist Sunday 
School with her in Greenville, and more than 


- 
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once threw down bat and ball and gazed ad- 
miringly over the Arsenal fence as she dashed 
by on a handsome mount, with all the beauty 
and grace of Di Vernon. He says it was gene- 
rally reported among the South Carolina 
troops at Fayetteville that Marie had left 
Columbia under the tender care of General 
Kilpatrick, and that she was the heroine of 
the escapade so graphically described by Mr. 
Wells. 

But—the narrative by ‘‘One Who 
Knows,” incorrect though it be in occasional 
details, is of absorbing interest; pity that the 
whole life story could not be procured and 
published. 

The reference to “Cora Pearl” and her 
eventful escapades with Marie in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, recall the following passage 
in Thorold’s Life of Henry Labouchere, pub- 
lished two years ago. In a letter to the 
London News, written from Paris during the 
siege, in the winter of 1870-71, the great 
English radical, journalist and wit, says: 

“A singular remonstrance has been re- 


“ceived at the British Embassy. In the 
“Rue de Chaillot resides a celebrated 
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- “English courtesan, called Cora Pearl, 
“and above her house floats the English 
“flag. The inhabitants of the Street re- 
“quest the Ambassador of England (a 
“country, the purity and decency of whose 
“manners is well-known), to cause this 
“bit of bunting, which is a scandal in 
“their eyes, to be hauled down. I left 
“Mr. Wodehouse consulting the text 
“writers upon international law in order 
“to discover a precedent for the case.’’ 


Had Marie remained in Paris, it is easy 
to imagine her following Cora Pearl’s example 
and flaunting ‘Old Glory” above her maison 
de joie, and it is not hard to imagine the sen- 
sation it would have created at the American 
Embassy, and how it would have broken the 
unruffled calm of Minister Washburne, and 
the hyper-loyal John Bigelow—if he were there. 

A character in Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
boasts that there are as many skeletons in her 
family closet as in the closets of any families 
in the parish, and South Carolina families 
have not all been immaculate. Dr. Wallace, 
in his ‘Life of Henry Laurens,” gives in a 
long paragraph, the story of the seduction of 
his young sister-in-law by Sir Egerton Leigh— 
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called, by William Henry Drayton, ‘‘the worst, 
and most abandoned of men;” and occasional 
mention of such crimes, and of ‘‘the social 
evil,” are found in some of the chronicles of 
Colonial times; but fortunately, and very 
properly, most of such stories have been 
smothered or forgotten, though certainly one 
South Carolina Parish Register, as yet un- 
published, gives the name of many a poor 
little filius nullius, and sometimes the name 
of the putative father. 

The late E. J. Scott, in his ‘“Random 
Recollections of a Long Life,’ gives the names 
and probable origin of more than one ‘‘petit 
accident,” (as Sarah Bernhardt called her son 
Maurice), who first saw the light in Lexington 
County, with a freedom which will make the 
judicious genealogist of the Dutch Fork grieve. 

But for the investigations of Kirkland 
and Kennedy, the authors of ‘Historic Cam- 
den” and of that enthusiastic myth ‘‘buster’’ 
Mr. A.S8. Salley, Jr., the story of “Agnes of 
Glasgow” would be repeated here. In the old 
Presbyterian Churchyard in Camden a low 
headstone bears this inscription: 
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Here Lies 
The Body 
of Agnes of 
Glasgow, who 
departed this life 
Feb. 12, 1780. Aged 20. 


The “legends” and ‘‘traditions” and stories 
and newspaper articles which originate from 
that sunken grave almost equal in number the 
descendants of that dear old Queen Bee, 
Esther Marion, one of the most powerful op- 
ponents of race-suicide in the early history 
of South Carolina—and the end is not yet. 

Some say that the ‘winsome Scotch 
lassie’ followed her lover to America; reached 
Camden, after surprising adventures, o’er flood 
and field, only to find the new made grave of 
her beloved. ‘A low fever seized her and in 
a few days her sweet spirit was freed to join 
her Gabriel(!) in the land where partings are 
not;” and as a fitting sequel, of course, ‘‘Lord 
Cornwallis, touched with pity, had her laid to 
rest, near his intrenchments, by the side of 
her lover’. Another ‘‘tradition,’’ and one more 
commonly accepted by the country-side, is that 
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“Agnes” was a camp-follower to the British 
army ; a ‘‘social pariah’, and horrible to relate, 
“a favorite of Lord Cornwallis, to whose suite 
she was attached”! And now come Thos. J. 
Kirkland and Robert M. Kennedy, Esquires, 
who depose and say that: ‘‘on February 12, 
1781, the date of Agnes’s untimely death, not 
a single Redcoat, so far as known, had pene- 
trated into the interior of South Carolina!” 

And, to cap the climax, A. S. Salley, Jr., 
gives a citation from the Probate Court 
Records of Charleston County, one of the 
parties involved being “Agnes Glasgow’’, in 
all probability one of the family of that name 
which, McCrady says, ‘‘moved from the Wax- 
haws to other parts of the State’. 

A reasonable explanation of the mystery 
is that some wag inserted the preposition “of” 
between “Agnes” and “Glasgow;” but unfor- 
tunately failed to change the date “1780.” 
There were fellows “‘of infinite jest” in the old 
days—witness that audacious toast offered 
among others in honor of Citizen-Minister 
Genet at Dinkins’ Tavern, Camden on July 
14, 1794. 
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Here’s to “The fair Sans Culottes of 
America!”’ 

Two more instances of depravity in 
Colonial days must suffice. Miss Louisa S. 
Wells, daughter of the Royalist printer, after 
her self-imposed exile to London in 1779, 
wrote, as follows, in her “Journal,” after 
giving the startling facts as to the burial alive 
of young George Woodrop in 1770. During 
Woodrop’s last hours, she says: ‘‘Every error 
of youth, every transgression seemed to sink 
him down, particularly his attachment to that 


infamous woman, S R ae This 
creature lived many years, publickly, with 
Mr. J S , the merchant, and he 


afterwards married her. His brother Robert 
disowned him. Before my father left Charles- 
town he obliged us to drop an acquaintance, 
at whose house Mrs. 8 visited.” 


In Roland Rugely’s ‘‘Story of Aeneas and 
Dido, Burlesqued—’” probably the first traves-_ 
ty on the ancient classics in America—pub- 
lished in Charlestown in 1774, appears these 
commonplace lines, giving perhaps the earliest 
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record of a professional South Carolina demi- 
mondaine: 
“And she, who in some private place 
Followed the trade of Charlotte Hayes, 
Expecting now no more gallants 
Had taken ’t’other sup of Nantz— 
And, by a pair of vestals led 
Had staggered up the stairs to bed.” 
Probably only one other woman hailing 
from South Carolina was so well known in 
New York and, to a lesser degree, in Europe 
as Marie Boozer. That lady, for she was ‘to 
the manner born,’ came from a well-known 
family in one of the parishes near Charleston, 
and her people were allied by marriage with 
one of the five or six really historic families 
of this State. She was not a rival of Marie 
in beauty, but was infinitely her superior in 
birth, education and intellect. She was known 
in London, Paris and New York as “Ada 
Clare;” she was the recognized “Queen of 
Bohemia,” and had a little salon of her own, 
when she died in Gotham, after the War of 
Secession, of hydrophobia, having been bitten 
by her pet dog. 
Sometime in the seventies, the writer met 
a leading member of the Charleston bar, who 
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in his youth had been editor of a short lived 
magazine, and afterward an attache of one 
of the American Embassies in Europe, and 
the following conversation ensued: 

“Major, I see the name Ada 
among the contributors to the March number 
of the —--———— Magazine, when you were 
one of its editors in 1855. The article is 
entitled ‘‘Asymptotes.” Il read you the 
closing paragraph, which is out of the ordi- 
nary for a young lady of Charleston, brought 
up in Miss Bates’s school. Here it is: “Give 
up once for all the idea that the cultivation 
of mere reason, cold, stony reason, can con- 
quer love, they are true asymptotes, they run 
upon different planes, they cannot cut each 
other off, they can never meet though they 
should be produced to all eternity.” Surely 
that could not have been the celebrated ‘‘Ada 
Clare, Queen of Bohemia?”’ 

“You are right, for once, as Professor 
Bruns told you when you were wrestling with 
Isocrates,” chuckled the Major; “I well remem- 
ber the last time I met her. I was returning 
from ——————— to the then disunited States; 
and stopping, en route, in Paris, I heard that 
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“Ada Clare,” as you call her, was living there 
as the mistress of Gottschalk, the great pianist 
and composer. I called upon her, was warmly 
welcomed, and answered as satisfactorily as 
I could her many questions as to old friends 
and conditions in South Carolina. I had a 
keen curiosity as to her status in Paris; but, 
knowing her well, I had to approach the sub- 
ject very diplomatically.” 

“Ada,” said I, “do you know what they 
are saying about you in Paris?” 

“What is it?” she snapped. 

“They say that you are one of Gott- 
schalk’s mistresses.” 

She sprang to her feet and answered— 
with a look of mingled pride and disdain, 
which Lady Macbeth would have envied: “I 
am Gottschalk’s Mistress!!’’ 


‘“‘And here endeth the first lesson” I ever 
learned of the wicked ways of this sad, mad, 
bad, glad world of ours. 


FELIX OLD BOY. 


Columbia, 8. C., 
November 8, 1915. 


‘A CHECKERED LIFE 


Mrs. Burton, the mother of our heroine, 
was born in Philadelphia, and there, when 
scarcely fifteen, she married (from feelings of 
pity) a young man, whose natural tendency 
to consumption was rapidly hastened by an 
unrequited attachment to herself, and he died 
the next day. She gained nothing by this 
marriage but a change of name. Shortly after 
this she became acquainted with Mr. Peter 
Burton, a resident of Columbia, who had 
visited Philadelphia on business for the Messrs. 
Ewart, whose attractive dry goods store of 
that period many of our lady readers will 
remember. Mr. B was not attractive or 
brilliant, but he was introduced to the widow 
as “a rich Southern merchant.” A marriage 
was the consequence, and if the bride was 
deeply disappointed when she reached Colum- 
bia, she was wise enough to accept the situa- 
tion and ‘“‘make no sign.”’ Mrs. B was one of 
the most beautiful women we have ever met; 
her complexion was faultless, her eyes large, 
dark and brilliant, and her hair (which was 
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very abundant) was black as the raven’s wing 
and glossy as satin; her forehead was broad 
and high, indicating the intellect she certainly 
possessed; her pearly teeth and scarlet lips 
completed the loveliness of her face. She was 
exceedingly graceful and dangerously fascina- 
ing, possessing also rare conversational powers; 
with her “‘to will was to do.” If she made 
up her mind to captivate man, woman, or 
child, it was useless to resist—the only safety 
was in flight. In two years after her arrival 
in this place she was again a portionless widow 
Mr. B. died in a singular way, on a memorable 
Sunday morning, in the cottage on the South- 
east corner of Washington and Sumter streets, 
since removed. : 
About the year 1846, (we don’t consider 
it polite to be too explicit as to year and 
month), there was born, in the unpretending 
two-story house on Richland street, near the 
corner of Sumter, (since removed), occupied 
by an aged school-master and his wife, (who 
have long since gone to meet the reward of a 
well-spent life), a fine, hearty, female infant, 
who, during her youth, excited general ad-_ 
miration, for her beauty, vivacity and comely 
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appearance—our heroine Mary. The birth 
occurred four months after the death of her 
father. 


O Step: Sater 

A year after the birth of her daughter, 
the widow wedded Dr. Boozer, a highly re- 
spected, wealthy and _ portly gentleman, of 
Newberry, in which place mother and child 
found a home, which a terrible event rendered 
only temporary. To all outward appearance 
the course of married life flowed smoothly 
enough, and as we propose to follow the history 
of the mother only so far as a full understand- 
ing of that daughter renders it necessary, we 
shall not here pause to trace out and sound 
the depths and analyze the nature of an under- 
current which was said to exist, and exhale a 
dark and subtle poison. 

The good step-father soon became deeply 
attached to his wife’s beautiful and sprightly 
little girl, which he evidenced in a substantial 
manner by settling on her a large sum of 
money, on condition that she assumed his 
name and became his adopted daughter. A 
petition to the Legislature followed, the Act 
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was ratified, and in due time the child was 
christened ‘Mary Boozer,” (or Marie, as she 
pleased to call it), and $25,000 was placed in 
bank to her credit. 

A year had scarcely elapsed, when the 
father was found dead in his coach-house; he 
had, as was believed, committed suicide— 
shot away the upper part of his head with a 
double-barreled gun. 

Of course, this tragical event caused much 
excitement among his friends and neighbors, 
and their treatment of the widow, which had 
always been cool, now betrayed contempt and 
even aversion. Unfavorable reports were cir- 
culated, and Mrs. Boozer decided to leave 
Newberry and return to Columbia, and as 
soon as her affairs could be settled, carried 
out her intention and once more took up her 
abode in this city. She had been liberally pro- 
vided for by Dr. B., and was, therefore, able 
to live at ease and properly rear her daughter. 
But money is not all that is needed to enable 
a mother to rear a daughter respectably and 
virtuously. 
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GnotBer 
Step: SatBer 

Ere long this many-times married woman 
(still young and lovely) became one again. 
She bestowed her fair hand on Mr. Feaster, 
of Fairfield, a gentleman of respectable charac- 
ter and family, and possessed of some prop- 
erty. By him she had three children. The 
family removed to Alston; thence to Green- 
ville, where they remained several years, but 
finally returned to Columbia once more. 

They occupied a handsome two-story 
residence on Washington street, near Main, 
which was Shermanized, and for which Mrs. 
F. contrived to be paid by the United States 
Government, although she had never owned 
it. They purchased a costly carriage, which 
was so much more gaudy than elegant, that 
it obtained the soubriquet of the “show-box,”’ 
and a stylish pair of bob-tailed sorrel horses. 

As Mary approached womanhood, her 
exceedingly great beauty and supposed wealth 
obtained universal admiration from the op- 
posite sex, while her bold and dashing appear- 
ance, her independent, even reckless manners, 
secured the avoidance of her own; so the 
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elegant family occupied the gorgeous ‘“show- 
box” and enjoyed the splendid residence al- 
most entirely without female society. 

Mary was rather hoydenish in her dis- 
position, manners and amusements—enjoyed 
sliding down bannisters, playing with boys 
rather than girls, and seemed perfectly inde- 
pendent and reckless in her movements— 
walking the streets with whom she pleased 
and at any hour. On one occasion, when less 
than ten years of age, during the residence of 
her mother at Alston and she at school in 
Columbia, she became dissatisfied, ran off, got. 
aboard the cars and went home, without stop-- 
ping for her bonnet; and there they decided. 
to keep her—not knowing where her next. 
freak might take her. Besides which Mr.. 
Muller, the preceptor, was a very particular: 
man. 

In due course of time, the State seceded,. 
war was about to begin and troops were hurry- 
ing forward by companies; every one seemed 
excited and all (with very few exceptions) 
appeared to rejoice in the military display. 
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Presenting a 
Secession Flag 

Among the first thoroughly uniformed 
companies to pass through Columbia for the 
seat of war, minus a flag, was the Butler 
Guards, of Greenville, and a handsome, sol- 
dierly-looking body of men they were. Mrs. F. 
and Mary, as an evidence of their secession 
proclivities, (which they completely ignored 
several years afterwards, when in New York 
claiming remuneration for fabulous losses) , 
presented them, through Col. McMaster, with 
a neat flag—the presentation being made 
from the balcony of the Washington Street 
mansion, before assembled hundreds. 

The war had been going on for nearly 
three years when horses were called for by 
the Confederate Government, and all animals 
not actually used in farming or other neces- 
Sary occupations, were pressed into service. 
Now was a chance for these ladies to display 
their liberality and above that their patriot- 
ism, by gracefully and willingly surrendering 
their handsome sorrels to their country’s cause. 
But (like others) they pursued a different 
course. A gallant quartermaster took the bob- 
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tailed lone sorrels into his especial service, 
(or “covered” them, as it was termed), and 
instead of being forced to draw heavy artillery 
or baggage wagons, or mayhap carry some 
brave fellow into the thickest of the fight 
they were kept at home to perform the lighter 
and more pleasant service of transporting the 
lovely occupants of the ‘‘show-box” about the 
city. 


HarBoring a Spp 

About this time it became known that 
there were many Federal spies in the city, 
and it was rumored that one of these military 
seekers-after-information was comfortably en- 
sconsed within the Washington street mansion; 
but all things at that time were so unsettled, 
so strange and so exciting, that no especial 
attention was paid to this probable act of 
treachery among us. A large number of 
Iederal prisoners were confined in a camp 
(Sorghum) on the Lexington side of the Con- 
garee River; and still later within the brick 
walls in rear of the new portion of the Lunatic 
Asylum. The “show-box” was often seen in 
the vicinity of these places of confinement, the 
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occupants of the vehicle, as was supposed, like 
many others, only wishing to gratify their 
curiosity by looking on; some whispered, how- 
ever, that they were by some means comuni- 
cating with the prisoners. 

And after developments proved the truth 
of the surmises. Our beauty was the “observed 
of all observers’? on these as on all other 
occasions. She had a smile or nod or signifi- 
cant glance for all. The grand finale was 
rapidly approaching, also the doom of our be- 
loved and beautiful city, and all minor matters 
ceased to attract attention. In fact, everybody 
did as they would or could, and everybody 
else ceased to notice it. 

The Confederate officers in command of 
Columbia, to prevent the thousands of bales 
of cotton stored in the city from falling into 
the hands of the enemy, and also as a precau- 
tion against fire, ordered it removed to the 
open squares in the suburbs, as also into 
some of the broad streets of the city, so that 
it could be destroyed, if necessary. It is said 
that some of Mary’s thousands were invested 
in this cotton—at least, she afterwards so 
asserted, and claimed remuneration. We have 
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heard that the mother received $13,000 for 
asserted losses, and urged her kindness to 
Yankee prisoners as a claim upon the grati- 
tude of the United States Government. 


Destruction 
of CofumBia 

The Federal soldiers entered the city on 
the never-to-be-forgotten 17th of February, 
1865, at 11 o’clock in the morning. The 
exposed cotton was fired by them and totally 
destroyed, followed that night by the greater 
portions of the buildings in the city, including 
the Washington street mansion. The sorrels 
had been spirited away a few days before, but 
the “show-box” remained; and the last we 
saw of the once handsome vehicle, it was but 
a skeleton of its former self. Our beauty was 
seen several times in the streets during the 
next three days, walking with an officer in 
blue—the hidden spy previously referred to, 
Dame Rumor said. 

When Sherman and his army evacuated 
Columbia, among the hundreds who accom- 
panied them were Mary and her mother— 
the balance of the family having previously 


al 
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retired to the upper part of the State—thus 
making what proved a final separation. 


Marie's 
Sirst Marriage 

On the march to Wilmington, N. C., 
where the refugees were to be shipped to New 
York, Mary and Lieut. Wilson were married 
by a chaplain. At the North Carolina port 
the couple were separated, and we have never 
heard of their coming together again—the 
bride went to Gotham, while the groom re- 
mained with the army; the Government trans- 
port Gen. Sedgwick having the honor of 
conveying the embryo Countess. They had 
secured passage on the ill-fated steamer Gen. 
Lyon, but as the boat was over-crowded, they 
hastened to the Sedgwick—else had this 
veritable history never appeared. 

Arriving in New York, our travelers se- 
cured apartments at the International Hotel, 
(Taylor’s Saloon), corner of Broadway and 
Leonard streets. The beauty, pleasing man- 
ners and unfortunate condition of the two 
“Union” women, who had just escaped from 
the rebel capital, excited general sympathy. 
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The newspapers took up the cause of the 
unfortunates, and the Herald, Times and 
other papers published articles, calling on the 
‘“‘patriotic-charitable”’ people of the great me- 
tropolis to contribute to the aid of these 
destitute Union refugees, ‘who, although in 
the great hotbed of secession, remained true 
to the old flag!” 

It was claimed that they had expended 
large sums of money in aiding Union prisoners, 
and that the rebels had burnt quantities of 
their cotton. (!) 

The clerk of the International assured us 
that the contributions were frequent—literally 
poured in—and liberal in amount; many in- 
dividuals calling in person to leave sums of 
money, varying in amount from five to five 
hundred dollars, while innumerable letters, 
evidently containing funds, were daily re- 
ceived. The elder lady, he said, proclaimed 
herself a widow and Marie an only daughter. 
It was her interest as well as her pleasure to 
ignore all Southern ties, and being still lovely 
and attractive, (for this singular woman 
seemed to defy the attacks of time, or had 
found the fountain of eternal youth), perhaps 
she saw in the distance another profitable 
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matrimonial arrangement ; but she never suc- 
seeded in making one, else she would probably 
have gone on to the end of her eventful career, 
accumulating new names and new husbands 
ad infinitum. 

That “variety is the spice of life” had al- 
ways been their motto, therefore they changed 
their quarters to the Astor House, where life 
still bore for them a sunny aspect, and all 
things went smoothly enough with these beau- 
tiful refugees from a ruined home—these 
innocent victims of the war—these heavy 
losers by their own noble patriotism—and if 
contributions did not continue quite so freely, 
Congress, in a spirit of liberality which did it 
honor, (?) made an appropriation of $15,000 
in aid of these fascinating Union-lovers. Our 
heroines must have used wondeful eloquence 
and amazing tact to induce our cautious 
Northern brethren to do go undeserved a 
kindness. 


Genffemen Misifors 
Marte Marries Ggain 

Our fellow-Columbians had quite a jolly 
time at the old Astor. They had become 
celebrities, and many gentlemen thought it a 
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great privilege to meet them. Among the 
rest, Mr. W. Beecher, a wealthy wholesale 
tea merchant, in Pine street, bowed at the 
shrine of the attractive Marie, and soon offered 
his hand, which was, of course, accepted, and 
a grand wedding followed. After an extended 
bridal tour, during which the indulgent hus- 
band procured every possible pleasure for his 
fair companion, Mr. and Mrs. B. took up 
their abode in an elegant brown stone mansion 
on 16th street, near 5th avenue, New York; 
the mother accompanied them. 
Everything went merry for a time—their 
lives were a perfect round of enjoyment. They 
partook of every amusement the city afforded, 
regardless of expense. The summer was spent 
at Newport and other fashionable watering 
places, where the young and elegant-looking 
bride—the magnificent “whited sepulchre’’— 
was the centre of attraction. She had in- 
herited from her mother a large portion of the 
mysterious magnetism which had always 
drawn to the elder beauty whoever she de- 
sired to attract. They also took a trip to 
Paris, and enjoyed to the full every amusement 
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of that gay city. But all this had to come 
to an end. 


Be Green-Eyed (Monster 
Separations 

One would have thought that after all 
this, the fortunate lady could have been con- 
tent to settle down in her luxuriant home, 
and take up the life of ease and respectability 
which the future offered; but not so. Too 
restless or too reckless to be quiet—too vain 
to be content with the devoted love of the 
honorable gentleman who had given her aname 
which shrouded her past, Marie would mingle 
in society not always unexceptional; and could 
not or would not conceal her fondness for the 
company of fast New Yorkers. At last it 
terminated in an attachment to a man named 
Lloyd Phoenix. Her husband’s attention was 
awakened; he earnestly and kindly remon- 
strated with her, but in vain. He was many 
years her senior, and she had (as might have 
been expected in one of her temperment) 
grown weary of him. The flirtation continued, 
a separation ensued and she left the house. 
But the generous tea merchant being of a 
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forgiving disposition, recalled her to the home 
which seemed desolate to him without her, 
forgave and tried to forget what, he said 
to himself, might after all have been only a 
thoughtless and not a guilty affair on her part. 
But the same scenes were re-enacted, until the 
outraged husband (who could no longer de- 
ceive himself) became thoroughly exasperated 
at the conduct of his pretty but depraved 
wife, and forced her to leave his home a second 
time. And then commenced a series of strange 
and exciting adventures, travels and incidents, 
such as never, probably, before fell to the lot 
of a Columbian. 


Abe SGoots 
Her Sriend 

By nature fearless, Marie had taught her- 
self the use of firearms, and was an expert 
shootist. By nature unscrupulous, she went 
to the lodgings of her friend Phoenix, of whom 
she had not yet wearied, found him preparing 
to attend a ball and she met a cold reception. 
Since the second enstrangement between hus- 
band and wife, this man had tried to avoid 
her, and if they met treated her with indiffer- 
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ence; and the discarded woman called for an 
explanation or a quarrel—the latter, perhaps, 
most to her taste. He was in no mood for 
either, and continued his preparations for the 
ball, despite her tearful entreaties for him to 
remain with her. Suddenly she changed the 
“melting mood” for the murderous, drew a 
pistol and shot her paramour in the neck, 
only slightly injuring him. Hearing the report 
of the pistol, his valet, in great alarm, rushed 
into the room, and was coolly bidden to bring 
a doctor friend, who plastered over the wound, 
pronouncing it slight and Mr. P. went to the 
ball. But anticipating further trouble with 
the reckless and dangerous woman, he followed 
the advice of his friends, to leave the city for 
a time, and next day sailed for Europe. 

The persevering Marie determined to follow 
her recreant lover, and took passage in the 
next steamer for Europe. Arriving in Paris, 
she succeeded in learning the whereabouts of 
her friend, but he managed to avoid her, after 
one never-to-be-forgotten interview. So ended 
another chapter in the life of the Columbia 
beauty. 
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Travefing 
Mit Cora Hear? 

Our heroine frequently visited the Jardin 
Mabille, where her pretty face and shapely 
limbs were exhibited to admiring crowds. After 
a brief residence in the gay city, she, Cora Pearl 
(Louis Napoleon’s ‘‘friend’”’) and another 
equally sensation-loving female friend, went 
on a tour of the continent, visiting the prin- 
cipal cities, including Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg, and “doing” them all in notoriously 
“fast”? style. One of the party so completely 
ensnared a young Russian Duke, (a son of 
the Czar), that he robbed his mother of a 
large quantity of valuable jewelry and a sum 
of money, which he bestowed upon his frail 
inamorata. The party were arrested and the 
valuables recovered, after which the trio were 
dismissed with a‘‘warning’’, which they were 
not slow to heed. It was reported that our 
heroine was the individual upon whom the 
Duke lavished his affections, likewise his 
mother’s jewelry, but such was not the case; 
she was in bad company, it is true, but the 
attractions of No. 3 went ahead of her. Re- 
turning, Cora left them in Paris, and the two 
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“fast”? friends paid a visit to the English 
capital, London—“‘the great metropolis of the 
British Empire,” as an English acquaintance 
of ours is fond of calling it; and almost im- 
mediately had an adventure which brought 
them into the august presence of an English 
police justice. 


BnotBer Frofic 
Gn Englis® Police Court 


On the railway between Dover and Lon- 
don, the two females occupied a compartment 
in which were two young cockneys, and the 
parties became very sociable, and determined 
on their arrival in London to have a regular 
high old frolic, and they carried out the pro- 
gramme. ‘The metropolis was reached and 
soon (as Burns expresses it) “the mirth and 
fun grew fast and furious.” After a round 
of sight-seeing, rooms were secured in a private 
house, where the quartette fancied they could 

carry-on” to their hearts’ content, without 
fear of molestation or interruption; but they 
were doomed to disappointment. Wines and 
other refreshments were liberally supplied by 
the infatuated cockneys, and the effects were 
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soon made manifest. As the spirits went 
down, so their spirits went up—they shouted, 
danced and created a perfect pandemonium. 
The noise disturbed a neighboring lodger, an 
elderly and irate John Bull, who finally went 
to the rooms occupied by the noisy revellers 
and, in no very gentle terms, requested them 
to be more quiet—if that was impossible, to 
leave the premises. This so exasperated one 
of the young men, that he incontinently 
kicked the old man down the stairs—to the 
intense delight of the other parties; and the 
frolic and noise were carried on more voci- 
ferously than ever. Complaint was made to 
the police and the whole party was arrested 
and lodged in a station-house (Marie’s second 
appearance in the unpleasant role of a jail 
bird). The next morning, the quartette— 
very sober and quiet now, as may be imagined, 
appeared before a police magistrate, who, after 
hearing the charges, and the soft side of his 
nature being touched by the tearful appeals 
of the beautiful Columbian, exacted a fine of 
£50 from the male roysterers, but released the 
apparently penitent females, on condition that 
they at once left the city—the alternative 
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being three months confinement in the noted 
Bridewell prison. Their luggage was soon 
packed and our heroine immediately departed 
for New York, while her female traveling 
companion returned to the continent—each 
bent on a continuance of the fast life which 
- they had been leading. 


Departure 
for Mew York 


Marie took passage for America on a 
Cunarder, and the portly old John Bull was 
Soon won over by the pretty face, bright 
smiles and charming manners of his fair pas- 
senger, and devoted all his spare hours to her 
(and his) entertainment. The time passed 
delightfully for several days, until a “Peeping 
Tom,” in the shape of an inquisitive waiter, 
made certain revelations to his fellows, which 
said revelations were communicated to others, 
until the whole ship’s company—oflicers, crew 
and passengers—were aware of the amours of 
the captain and _his innocent-looking lady 
passenger. The whispering and vulgar stares 
which greeted our heroine whenever she ap- 
peared in the cabin or on the deck, and the 
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coolness evinced by the lady passengers, 
caused her to discontinue her visits, and she 
kept herself close within the shelter of her 
state-room during the rest of the voyage. 


G& Mautical Set-to 
G Pair of Slack Eyes 
Whether the thin purser had received 
encouragement from our beauty, or “took his 
cue” from the reported intimacy of his stout 
commander, is more than we can assert. 
Suffice it to say, that one night, after the 
passengers had retired and the cabin was de- 
serted, he attempted to open the door leading 
into the state-room of the self-imposed pris- 
oner; the noise, slight though it was, attracted 
the attention of the watchful captain, who. 
was hovering in the vicinity, and he pounced 
upon the lecherous purser. An exciting fist 
fight then ensued, the noise of which attracted 
numerous highly delighted spectators. There 
was no attempt at interference for some time, 
as the parties seemed to be well matched, the 
one short and fat, the other tall and slim, but 
muscular. The battle had continued for ee 
time, the interested lookers-on shouting “Hil 
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hi!” “Give it to him, Cap!” “Plug him, Purs!”’ 
and other equally encouraging expressions. 
The wind of the captain began to fail, and he 
dealt his thin opponent a terrible blow in the 
stomach, which caused him to double ; but in 
going down he gave his superior officer such a 
lick on the nose as to cause the blood to flow 
freely; whereupon arose cries of “First knock- 
down for Cap!” “First blood for Purs!” By 
this time the first officer, aided by some of the 
more pacific passengers, rushed forward and 
stopped the disgraceful affair. Both parties 
had been severely punished about the face 
eyes and arms, as each was well skilled in ahs 
art of self-defense. Raw beef and other 
remedies were freely applied, and by the time 
the steamer reached the New York dock, the 
only evidences of the late fight in the cabin 
were a pair of black eyes; and even these 
were partially hidden by a touch of flesh 
colored paint. All parties were pledged to 
secrecy and it is doubtful whether anything 
would ever have been known on shore about 
the fisticuffiana between a superior and an 
inferior officer on board one of her Britannic 
Majesty’s Royal Mail Steamers, had it not 
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been for the garrulity of the peeping waiter, 
who had been discharged on account of his 
communicativeness. 

In due time, Marie arrived in New York 
and was once more seen in her old haunts. 
The writer met her, disguised, at a fancy ball 
in a not very reputable part of the city; she 
came forward promptly and made herself 
known; an invitation to partake of a glass of 
wine followed and then a carriage ride—for all 
of which our friend insisted upon paying. She 
also gave a summary of her adventures abroad. 
Her fickle, changeable temperament required 
excitement, and in a few days she was off again. 

A party of kindred female spirits was soon 
formed, with our heroine as the leader, and 
took the cars for California—then in the hey- 
day of prosperity, money-making and liberal- 
ity. The young women wanted a lark, and 


they got it. 


Disiting Brigham 
Young's Dominions 

A proposition was made to visit Brigham 
Young’s dominions; which was unanimously 
agreed to, and at Echo Station, they branched 
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off and took a stage to Salt Lake City, and in 
a spirit of devilment intimated a desire to 
connect themselves with the fraternity. They 
were soon parcelled out, the only trouble being 
that Brigham Young and his son each wanted 
Marie “sealed” to himself. She finally ac- 
companied the latter to his home, wishing to 
gratify her curiosity as to how the Mormon 
women got along together. On their arrival 
she was presented to the members of his 
harem as another member of the family. The 
shrivelled hags didn’t appear to relish the 
idea of this handsome, fresh looking creature 
supplanting them in the affections of their 
lord and master, as they scowled malignantly 
upon her and barely nodded in recognition 
of the introduction. This excited our hero- 
ine’s risibilities and she laughed long and 
heartily—which she had reason to regret soon 
after. Brigham, Jr., then took her into 
another part of the house and expressed a 
desire to have the marriage consummated at 
the Mormon altar at once; she objected, on 
the ground of fatigue, and requested to be 
allowed to return to her female companions, 
who, she had no doubt, were at the “Gentile 
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Hotel,” and that it could be done the next 
day. This was refused and as she persisted, 
the semi-barbarian summoned some of his 
women, and while one immediately retired, 
three or four of the others seized her and 
commenced to remove her clothing. The 
poor creature resisted for a time and, as she 
says, left the marks of her nails on some of 
the haremites; but finding that they were 
determined to strip her, and fearing that they 
would tear her garments off, leaving her in a 
destitute condition as to clothing, (the bag- 
gage having gone through to San Francisco), 
‘she ungracefully yielded. 


Flogged Bp Order 
of Brigham Voung, Zr. 

By the time the disrobing had been com- 
pleted, the absentee returned, bringing several 
long-handled, short-lashed whips. The young 
Brigham looked on with interest, and appar- 
ently as gratified as a hyena before breakfast. 
At a signal, two of the women seized her, 
one by each arm, which they pulled until she 
felt that they were almost drawn from their 
sockets; as the torturesses were rather tall and 
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the victim was only of medium height, she 
was raised nearly on the tips of her toes. 
Then the whips were brought into play. At 
first the blows were only slowly and lightly 
given, which excited her anger and indignation 
and she abused all the parties roundly; crodies 
ally the broad lashes came down fast and heavy 
and the torture became so unbearable that 
she fainted away. You must know, she re- 
marked, when describing the affair, that I 
am very plump, and this lashing made me 
suffer terribly. On coming to from her 
fainting spell, she found herself on a couch 
while two of her late persecutors were etecok 
ing and reducing the welts raised by the whip- 
lashes—Brigham, Jr., coolly looking on. She 
was then asked whether she was willing to 
have the marriage ceremony carried out, and 
fearing further indignity, she consented. The 
women were directed to remain, the brief 
ceremony at the altar was carried out, the 
Marriage consummated, when the semi-civil- 
ized creature calling himself a man, proclaimed 
the “sealing” to him, and that now she was 
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& Sull-Fedqed Mormon 
The traveling companions had not been 
allowed to go to the Gentile House, but were 
forced to submit to what was inflicted on our 
heroine—barring the whipping, as they were 
not so particular. But the troubles of the 
leader of the party were not over yet. Old 
Brigham declared next day that he had a 
vision, which announced that the young 
woman should be sealed to him; and he in- 
sisted that the beauty should at once be re- 
moved to his home, which was done—our 
heroine being too thoroughly subdued to make 
any objection. She was “‘sealed’”’ to the elder 
Brigham with all due ceremony, and remained 
under his well-tenanted roof several days, 
when she was informed rather suddenly that 
she must leave—not being pure, Brigham, Sr., 
declared, she could not properly be a Mormon. 
The real truth of the matter, however, was, 
that one of the girls of the party had succeeded 
in communicating with an officer in command 
of some United States troops stationed near, 
who promptly, but firmly and without any 
ostentation, notified the prophet that the 
women must be released, and it was done. 
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Ere many hours had elapsed, Marie and her 
party were once more in the stage, bound for 
the Pacific Railroad—sadder if not wiser 
women, and fully determined never again to 
jest with a Mormon, or any other man. 
They reached the railroad without any 
further adventure and were soon being whirled 
along towards the golden city at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. San Francisco, Sacre- 
mento and San Jose were “done” in short 
order, and our travelers voted them slow, 
when compared with New York, to which 
great city they shortly afterwards returned— 
paying a short visit to Chicago while en route. 


On arriving in New York, Marie’s old . 


friend Phoenix was once more received into 
her good graces. Her husband relented and 
she was again established in her former home. 

But a quiet life was unsuited to the tem- 
perament of our heroine. Repeated visits to 
Delmonico’s and other less reputable places 
with her friend of old, renewed the trouble 
between husband and wife, and a final separa- 
tion—for the third time—was decided upon 
and actually carried out. 
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QnotBer Rebuff 
and GnotBer Shot 

When the doors of her husband’s house 
were closed upon her, Marie returned to the 
quarters of her friend Phoenix—hoping and 
believing that he would unite his destiny with 
hers. But he, in turn, evidently desired to 
throw her off and once more gave her the 
cold shoulder. At this our heroine became so 
exasperated that she fired on her faithless and 
fickle lover; but he bore, apparently, a charmed 
life, and the second ball damaged him as 
little as did the first. The would-be murderess 
then incontinently fled, not knowing or caring 
whither she went, and rushed into a house, 
just off Lexington avenue, occupied by a 
family of South Carolinians, and claimed their 
protection—declaring that she was pursued, 
etc., and altogether acting so strangely, that 
the occupants of the house presumed that 
the handsome Columbia woman had become 
crazed. (She was recognized by one of the 
ladies.) Our heroine escaped arrest on this 
as on many other occasions. A carriage was 
called and madam was carried to—her lodg- 
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ings. For a time Marie led what might be 
termed a fast life—plenty of money and lovers 
innumerable; but we will skip over this por- 
tion of the life of our heroine, as we can say 
nothing good of it. 


About this time the dread messenger 
summoned the mother and she was removed 
from this world of sin. From some unexplained 
cause, Mrs. F. had been reduced to the verge 
of penury. Mr. Bostwick, a former resident 
of Columbia, being informed of her destitute 
condition, rendered necessary assistance. She 
had been a sufferer from cancer for years; but 
through false pride, or like the Spartan boy, 
who allowed the fox to tear him to pieces, 
this beautiful woman kept the secret of her 
disorder within her own breast. She died 
after suffering intense agony, and her remains 
now repose in that portion of the cemetery 
(of which Mr. B. was a stockholder and 
director) set apart for poor persons. And so 
ended the career of this beautiful and fasci- 
nating woman, whose early life had been a 
never-ending subject of conversation. 
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Be Count Pourtafes 

The death of her mother appeared to have 
but little effect on our heroine, and she con- 
tinued her reckless career. During a round 
of sight-seeing in the great metropolis—New 
York—a weak young Frenchman, the Count 
Pourtales, became enamored of the still pretty 
young woman, and offered her his heart, hand, 
title and pocket-book, which were duly ac- 
cepted. The Count was an attache of the 
French Legation, but resided in Baltimore, to 
which city he carried his bride. (?) The mar- 
riage was distasteful to his friends and rela- 
tives, and representations (of what nature 
is unknown to the writer) being made to the 
Government officials, orders promptly came 
from Paris for him to report at once to the 
French Embassy in China; which he did 
promptly, carrying with him the cause of his 
troubles. 

And now, in the flowery land, our fair 
country-woman is busying herself in trying to 
master a few of the 25,000 characters per- 
taining to the alphabet of that little known 
and semi-civilized people, and thinking over 
the ups and downs of her checkered and 
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sensational life. It would not be at all sur- 
prising if, before “life’s fitful dream is o’er.” 
we should hear of Marie visiting the North 
Pole, or some equally out-of-the-way section 
of the world. 

Since her connection with the Count, our 
heroine has quieted down, and now leads a 
more secluded life. She used to delight in 
meeting with her old Columbia acquaintances, 


mie made many inquiries about the people 
ere. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT 


The San Francisco Chronicle thus speaks of 
our heroine: 

Shortly after the close of the war there 
came to New York from South Carolina a 
lady under middle age, with two beautiful 
daughters, the elder of whom was about eigh- 
teen years old, and the other several years 
younger. They registered at the Astor House 
as Mrs. Feaster and daughters, and the news- 
papers announced them as Southern refugees, 
who had been driven from their homes because 
of their loyalty to the union. The eldest 
daughter was a blonde, named Marie. She 
was of medium height, with gray-blue eyes, 
and the golden hair that poets love to praise. 
Her form was perfect in its proportions, and 
her face glowed with health. The guests at 
the Astor House, among whom was the Hon. 
Thurlow Weed, soon became acquainted with 
the story of the refugees. 

At the beginning of the war, Mrs. Feaster 
and her fair daughters lived in Columbia, 8. C., 
in prosperous circumstances. Mrs. Feaster 
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championed the Union cause, and showed her 
loyalty by acts of kindness to the Federal 
officers and soldiers taken prisoners to Colum- 
bia. She carried them food and clothing, and 
secretly helped them to escape whenever an 
opportunity offered. She also tenderly cared 
for the sick. Her daughter, Marie, aided her 
in her work, and won the hearts of many of 
the captive soldiers. The destruction of 
Columbia left Mrs. Feaster and her daughters 
homeless and almost penniless. Their misfor- 
tunes excited no pity among their Southern 
neighbors, and driven from their home, they 
sought protection within the lines of Sherman’s 
army. They were kindly treated by Gen. 
Sherman and his officers, and on the downfall 
of the Confederacy they were sent North. 


Testimonials 
Srom Leading Benerafs 


Mrs. Feaster took with her letters from 
Gen. Sherman, Gen. O. O. Howard, Gen. 
Judson Kilpatrick and other Union command- 
ers, appealing for sympathy for her because of 
the misfortunes that the war brought on her. 
Gen. Sherman was enthuastic in his praises 
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of her. He spoke of her as the only genuine 
loyal lady that he had met in South Carolina. 
He said that she deserved the thanks and 
aid of every loyal person on account of her 
devotion to her country and her kind treat- 
ment of Union prisoners, which had drawn 
upon her abuse and persecution from her own 
people. In addition to the letters, Mrs. 
Feaster has testimonials from Union officers 
and soldiers whom she had assisted while in 
prison. The story of the refugees excited 
sympathy, and through the efforts of the 
Hon. Thurlow Weed and others their case 
was called to the notice of the Union League, 
and $10,000 was subscribed for their benefit 
by some of the wealthy members. The Hon. 
Thomas Murphy, a friend of Gen. Sherman, 
consented to give $2,000; instead of paying 
his share of the subscription to Mrs. Feaster, 
he paid it to Mr. Stetson, proprietor of the 
Astor, to liquidate her and her daughter’s 
board bills. This was in consequence of 
something that was told him about the charac- 
ters borne by Mrs. Feaster and her daughter 
Marie, among the residents of Columbia. 
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When questioned recently about Mrs. 
Feaster, Mr. Weed said that he remembered 
the relief fund that was given her. He added, 
that he spoke to Gen. Sherman, after the 
occurence, and that the latter verified Mrs. 
Feaster’s story. With the money that Mrs. 
Feaster received from the Union League she 
and her daughters disappeared from their 
Astor House friends and entered upon a life 
of gayety at the Clarendon Hotel, the resort 
of fashionable and wealthy families. Mrs. 
Feaster, the elder, dressed in a style becoming 
the circle in which she entered. Her beauty 
attracted the attention of Mr. John 8. Beecher, 
a rich importer and member of the Union 
Club, who was a guest at the hotel. He 
invited her to accompany him to the theatre 
and other places of amusement, and finally 
made a proposal of marriage, which the fair 
Southern belle accepted. A grand wedding 
followed in January, 1866, in the Episcopal 
Church in Audubon Park, on Washington 
Heights, the place of worship of old and ex- 
clusive New York families. Mr. Beecher gave 
his wife a dowry of $150,000 and also a brown 
stone mansion near Fifth avenue, where they 
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went to live. Brilliant and costly receptions 
and dinner parties followed the marriage. The 
bride discarded her part as a Southern re- 
fugee to re-appear as one of the leaders of 
New York society. Her husband’s wealth 
and social position were a passport to the best 
circles, and her personal charms gave her a 
pre-eminence wherever she went. 


Ars. Beecher 
Disowns Her Yncestry 

Mr. Murphy, the giver of the $2,000 to 
the Feaster fund, met her in a Fifth avenue 
stage shortly after her marriage, and inquired 
if she wasn’t the former Miss Boozer. She 
said ‘No, sir,” and seemed in high disdain at 
the question. The next time that Mr. Murphy 
saw her, she was standing on the private 
stand at Jerome Park, watching the races, in 
company with Mrs. Charles O’Conor, the 
great lawyer’s wife, who was noted for her 
fondness for the society of the gay young 
ladies of the haut ton. Mr. Beecher lavished 
money on his wife. She had her box at the 
opera, her pony pheaton to drive in the park, 
and her carriage for shopping. He also 
bought her a place among the patrons of the 
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charity ball. He took her to the ladies’ re- 
ception at the Union Club, and there in an 
evil moment he introduced her to Lloyd 
Phoenix, a bachelor and a fellow-member of 
the club, of an old New York family, the 
grandson of Stephen Whitney; a man without 
occupation, a choice companion among the 
gay roysterers of the Union and New York 
Yacht Clubs—a so-called man of the world. 
The introduction was fatal to the happiness 
of the husband. Mrs. Beecher and Phoenix 
met after their first acquaintance, and their in- 
timacy caused gossip and soon culminated in 


O Mecree of Divorce 

Mrs. Beecher, accompanied by her sister, 
under the name of Eveline Brooks, then went 
to London. She was first heard of about two 
months after reaching there in an action for 
~ assault brought against one Charles Foster. 
The London newspapers teemed with reports 
of the proceedings, in which his name was 
prominent. Foster was an English Govern- 
ment clerk. He and his brother Charles, 
according to the published testimony, visited 
her and her sister at their hotel at all hours 
of the day and night. Mrs. Beecher’s conduct 
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was such as to create scandal, and the people 
in the hotel called her “Polly Skittles,” the 
nickname of a celebrated fast woman in 
London, the rival of Mabel Gray. The land- 
lord and his wife expostulated with her, which 
Arthur Foster resented by striking the land- 
lord on the head with a cane and knocking 
him down. In court, Mrs. Beecher represented 
herself as the wife of a prominent New York 
banker. She said that her sister was sixteen 
years old, and had been to school in Paris. 
She claimed to be a friend of Lady Yarborough 
wife of Earl Yarborough, of Brockelsby Hall; 
but if any acquaintance existed it was re- 
pudiated by the Earl’s wife, in a letter to the 
court. It was testified that one of the Fosters 
had written letters to Mrs. Beecher, addressed 
“Dearest Marie,’ and signed “From your 
loving Charley.” Arthur was convicted of 
assault, and settled with the landlord by 
paying him a large sum. 


Ars. BeecBer 
Goes to Russia 

Late in the winter of 1874, a short time 
after the London episode, Mrs. Beecher ap- 
peared in the capital of Russia. She there 
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formed the acquaintance of two famous women. 
One was Mabel Gray, who from a London 
shop-girl came to be a favorite of Prince 
Albert; the other was Fanny Lear, or Fanny 
Blackford, the reputed daughter of a Phila- 
delphia minister, and the heroine of the 
Russian diamond scandal, in which she had 
for a lover the nephew of the Czar, the Grand 
Duke Nikolai Konstanovitch. 

Festivities were at their height when 
Mrs. Beecher reached St. Petersburg, and 
through her new friends the fair South Caro- 
linian was quickly launched into the highest 
regions of Russian fast society. The story 
is that she made her debut with Fanny Lear, 
at a supper given in St. Petersburg by the 
viellesse argentee, (silver old age), consisting 
of the very highest dignitaries of the empire, 
none of whom were under fifty. After that 
three-horse sleighs (troikas) were ordered, and 
the party spent a couple of hours racing on 
the Neva, winding up with other festivities. 
Two weeks later Mrs. Beecher and Fanny 
Lear were guests at another supper in the 
same place. That was at a supper by the 
jeunnesse doree, (golden youth), consisting 
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principally of the sons of the very same jolly 
old fellows with whom they had dined and 
frolicked a fortnight before. 

On the expulsion of Fanny Lear from 
Russia after the discovery of the diamond 
robbery of the Grand Duke Nikolai, she 
went to Paris, Mrs. Beecher accompanying 
her. Phoenix was there at the time of their 
arrival, and Mrs. Beecher took his name. He 
quitted Paris a few days after her appearance 
and sailed for New York. Several Americans 
who were in Paris in the Spring and Summer 
of 1875, remember seeing Mrs. Beecher there. 
She was out frequently riding with Fanny 
Lear in the Bois in a showy Russian equipage 
that attracted considerable attention. Donn 
Piatt met the Columbia beauty on a railway 
trip, and thus accurately describes her ap- 
pearance at that time: 


Mrs. BeecBer 
PBofographed 

Looking through the triangular glass that 
exists between the compartments, one saw 
the Phoenix sitting on a seat opposite, coolly 
smoking a cigarette. She wore a gray ulster, 
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a peaked hat, with gloves and boots to match, 
and was, as well as we could determine, about 
twenty-five years of age. Her hair was light 
chestnut and seemed to be abundant. Her 
eyes, by far the finest feature, were large, 
lustrous and either dark gray or hazel, which 
we could not determine. Her Roman nose, 
in exquisite proportion, had that cold, deli- 
cate outline and thin nostril, that indicate 
the bird of prey, be it in Letty or in Vander- 
bilt. A short upper lip was in keeping, while 
the mouth, though full and fair, confirmed the 
impression the nose had made. The cheeks 
and full jaw were rather happy, and the whole 
face told of a Judith who would go in on 
Holofernes with assurance of distinguished 
consideration, with a knife ready to sever his 
jugular hid in her bosom or bustle. We 
would as soon think of making love to Lady 
Macbeth or Vinnie Ream’s Lincoln, as to 
this female American eagle, who hails from 
the sunny South. 


ADDENDUM 


Our pamphlet history of Madame Boozer- 
Pourtales has been delayed longer than was 
expected, owing to the fact of a letter, con- 
taining her own version of her experience, etc., 
that had been promised, not coming to hand; 
but which, as will be seen by the following, 
she now declines to furnish: 


Letter from 

Our Heroine 
Shanghai, China, July 1, 1878. 
My Dear Old Friend: Yours of the 15th 
May, reminding me of my promise to furnish 
‘my experience’ and a summary of my 
“checkered life,”’ came to hand in due season. 
I had commenced it several months ago, but 
have been delayed by one thing and another— 
writing only at such times as when the Count 
was out of the way, which is not often nor 
very long—for, as a noted Columbia lady 
used to say of a celebrated physician, (since 
resident of California), “he is perfectly en- 
amored of me’’—I quote from a story you 
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used to laughingly tell us. I have finally 
given up the attempt—at least, for the present. 
We have travelled a great deal about this 
God-forsaken, no-railroad country, (where the 
men are almond-eyed and the women club- 
footed and otherwise malformed), and the 
passage, aS you are aware, must necessarily 
be slow. The Count is very kind, and I give 
him no cause for jealousy; the fact is, this a 
great country for jealous lovers or husbands, 
as the women are compelled, owing to the laws 
and the peculiar male population, with their 
dirty persons and ways, (ugh! it makes me 
shudder now to think of them), to keep much 
within doors. It is a stupid sort of life we have 
been leading in China, but I don’t think we 
will remain here many months longer, as the 
Count’s family and friends (he says and thinks 
so, at least), are becoming reconciled to his 
departure from the customs of the old French 
families—connecting himself with one beneath 
him; I bet I’m as good a woman, in every 
sense of the term, as any of them—if I haven’t 
mothered half a dozen children; much the 
better for me and the children, too, as you'll 
agree. We have no stirring adventures nor 
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excitements, but I ought to feel satisfied, as 
I have had my full share of them elsewhere. 
I had another picture taken to send to you, 
but it make me look like such a guy, that I 
would not forward it. Ill have another trial 
soon, and if it is any better than the last, it 
will be sent. I like to hear about the Columbia 
people, but have no desire to see the place 
again; it is too small a town (city—I beg 
pardon!) to live in, as everybody seems to 
know everbody’s business, or at least tries 
to find it out; we’ve had some good times 
there, though, haven’t we? but it’s not neces- 
sary to specify. (Here follow inquiries about 
a number of individuals, many of whom have 
long since departed.) I hope your “ship will 
soon come in’’, so that you can pay me that 
much-talked-of visit, when we could knock 


~around and see what Kang-kow, Whang-ton, 


Ting-re and other delicately spelled places 
look and smell like—I’ve been among a few 
of ’em. The Count knows you—by reputa- 
tion. at least, (and you can bet all your spare 
change that I gave you a good one.) Write 
me a good long letter—bother the postage. 
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Asking pardon for my non-compliance 
with your request, I remain, as ever, yours, 
Marie. 
P. S.—Recollect, you are to let no one 
peruse my letters; you can detail such por- 
tions of their contents as you please. M. 
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